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thing self-contradictory, and in some dis-
quieting way both true and false, as if there
were not an infinite number of perfectly
consistent systems which the world might
have illustrated.

- Consider, for instance, his chief and most
puzzling contention, that all minds are parts
of one mind. It is easy, according to the
meaning we give to the word mind, to render
this assertion clear and true, or clear and
false, or clear and doubtful (because touch-
ing unknown facts), or utterly absurd. It
is obvious that all minds are parts of one
flux or system of experiences, as all bodies
are parts of one system of bodies. Again,
if mind is identified with its objects, and
people are said to be " of one mind " when
they are thinking of the same thing, it is
certain that many minds are often identical
in part, and they would all be identical with
portions of an omniscient mind that should
perceive all that they severally experienced.
The question becomes doubtful if what we
mean by oneness of mind is unity of type;
our information or plausible guesses cannot
assure us how many sorts of experience
may exist, or to what extent their develop-